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OUR NEXT OBJECTIVE—AN EDITORIAL 


of federal-state financed public assistance, or local and state financed general assistance. 

That Government has accepted responsibility for relieving the financial distress of as 
many as six million people and is considering expansion of its Social Security system are sig- 
nificant facts in themselves. But in addition, the assistance programs have brought into sta- 
tistical focus another significant fact—that millions of Americans are in need. 

The adequacy of public welfare grants varies according to state and local revenues and 
state and federal maximums for public assistance. Despite larger appropriations for assistance, 
grants in low-income states still fail to meet subsistence needs because of the increasing num- 
ber of recipients. Many other needy persons are ineligible for help under the present Social 
Security system, and state and local funds are insufficient to provide for them. The passage by 
Congress of HR 6000 will give much greater protection and more adequate payments to many 
more people under its assistance and insurance provisions. 

On the eve of the realization of a more adequate Social Security program, what should 
our next objective be? Should we not begin to pursue more vigorously a program of pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative social services to enable as many recipients as possible to become 
self-supporting, productive members of society, and at the same time to seek ways to prevent 
social and economic calamity, to protect and strengthen family life, and to protect and develop 
the growth of our children? The positive forces of education, industrial development, full em- 
ployment, better public health facilities, better housing and an expanded social insurance pro- 
gram, coupled with the reduction of caseloads to permit rehabilitative services which trained 
caseworkers can bring to the people whom they serve, should do much to reduce the number 
of needy Americans to a minimum. Each of us has a stake in attaining this objective. 


MM: than six million Americans are dependent upon public welfare grants in the form 


Louise Diecks, Director of Welfare 
City Department of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky 
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GREATER PROTECTION TO CHILDREN 


Through Guardianship 


by ALICE SCOTT HYATT, Chief, Special Services Branch 
Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration 


oldest child welfare legislation. The origin of 

our present guardianship laws can be traced 
through ancient Roman law, Napoleonic civil law, 
and feudal common law. In the creation of our 
States, guardianship legislation usually was among 
the first enacted. Yet, despite this ancient and honor- 
able lineage, or perhaps because of it, the present 
guardianship laws of the States are, in many respects, 
antiquated. Before they can afford protection to chil- 
dren and their property commensurate with the prob- 
lems of today, they need revision of many of their 
provisions as well as the presence of legal and social 
machinery to make them truly effective. 


[5 ise law may well be described as our 


NEED FoR GUARDIANSHIP 


IONEERING research on the subject was done by 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and her students at 
the University of Chicago a number of years ago. 
These studies, together with inquiries and reports 
received from States and local communities, stimu- 
lated awareness of the need for attention to problems 
relating to guardianship of children. Recent develop- 
ments intensified, or added to, long existing problems. 
For example, wartime casualties and postwar disturb- 
ances of family life separated many children from 
their parents. Need for care and supervision of chil- 
dren away from their own homes was thereby in- 
creased. Social security and veteran’s legislation has 
made hundreds of thousands of children eligible for 
financial benefits. To insure their use for the best 
interest of the children—especially those not living in 
their parental homes—safeguards are necessary. Yet 
it is estimated that a tenth of the children who receive 
these benefits monthly do not have a parent or legal 
guardian to receive the payments for them; payments 
are made, in most instances, to the persons who hap- 
pen to be caring for them. Lastly, State and local 
public welfare agencies are accepting more responsi- 
bility for children. Clarification of the nature of this 
responsibility calls for greater attention to the legal 
status of children received for care. 

Recognition of these situations, which frequently 


involve questions of guardianship, led the Children’s 
Bureau to undertake a study of the guardianship of 
children, the report of which was issued late in 1949." 

The primary purpose of legal guardianship was 
accepted as being to supply continuous, responsible 
management for the child who needs it “by reason of 
minority.” It was accepted, also, that under our form 
of government, it rests with the State to designate a 
guardian for the child who acquires property, the 
child who loses his parents—who are his natural 
guardians, or the child whose parents cannot carry 
out the obligations of guardianship in accordance 
with society’s standards of child care and protection. 
Every State had recognized this responsibility by pro- 
viding in law for the appointment of legal guardians 
for children. Generally State laws provide for three 
types of guardianship—of the person of the child, of 
his estate, or of both person and estate. 

The study had three major objectives: (1) to dis- 
cover the circumstances under which guardianship is 
necessary and desirable for children; (2) to ascertain 
the procedures by which guardianship can be pro- 
vided most effectively for children who need it; and, 
(3) to determine what judicial and social services are 
needed to protect children adequately while under 
guardianship. 


Focus oF THE STUDY 


ECAUSE THE subject has a multiplicity of aspects it 

was necessary to select a focus and to prescribe 
an area for study. Since legal guardianship is created 
by court process, the courts having the power to 
appoint guardians of children were made the focus. 
The area studied was limited to six states, selected as 
representative of varying geographic backgrounds and 
various patterns of guardianship law and procedures, 
and within each state to two jurisdictions differing 
in size and characteristics. The States and court juris- 
dictions chosen were: Connecticut, probate districts 
of Hartford and Greenwich; Louisiana, judicial dis- 


1 Guardianship: A Way of Fulfilling Public Responsibility to 
Children, by Irving Weissman in association with Laura Stolzen- 
berg, Harry S. Moore, Jr., and Robbie Patterson. Children’s Bureau 
publication No. 330, 1949. 203 pp. 
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tricts of East Baton Rouge and Caddo; California, 
counties of Los Angeles and Sacramento; Florida, 
counties of Alachua and Duval; Michigan, counties of 
Kent and Muskegon; and counties of Cole and Jack- 
son in Missouri, 

The study proceeded along 5 lines: (1) review of 
the legal provisions made by the States studied for 
the guardianship of children; (2) examination of the 
way in which individual courts exercising guardian- 
ship jurisdiction were organized, operated, and related 
to community agencies in the discharge of this func- 
tion; (3) reading and statistical analysis of court 
records in approximately 4,000 appointments and dis- 
charges of guardians during 1945 to ascertain flow of 
cases and characteristics of guardians and wards; (4) 
case study of 67 children under guardianship to find 
out what was happening to them; and (5) interview- 
ing of State and local social agencies, including local 
offices of Federal agencies paying financial benefits to 
children, to learn their problem in regard to guar- 
dianship of children. The field work was carried on 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 


FINDINGS 


HE FINDINGS of the study were not encouraging. 
‘T They present a challenge to all who are concerned 
for the safeguarding of the rights and well-being of 
children. Only infrequently is action taken to secure 
legal guardianship for the protection of a child. The 
law does not require this, nor is adequate machinery 
provided to make it effective. 


Guardianship of the Person 


ow Many children whose parents are dead or in- 
H competent grow up without anyone legally au- 
thorized to act as their personal guardians is not 
known, nor can it be estimated. Statistics for the 12 
courts studied show that they appointed personal 
guardians for only 1450 children during 1945. Yet, the 
populations of the areas within their jurisdictions in- 
cluded nearly 1,350,000 children under 21 years of age, 
of whom 142,000 were estimated as living away from 
home, Granting that for many of the children living 
apart from their parents the separation was a tempo- 
rary one and there was still a parent, or even both 
parents, to exercise natural guardianship, there can be 
little doubt, nevertheless, that the circumstances of a 
considerable number are such as to warrant attention 
to their need for personal guardianship. 

The deduction that the appointments of personal 
guardians for children did not even approximate a 
full meeting of the needs is supported by several facts. 
The courts concerned themselves with personal guard- 


ianship of children only when petitioned to do so. 
Rarely did they act on their own motion, although 
some of the children for whom they were petitioned 
to appoint estate guardianship were known to be 
full orphans, with no one legally responsible for their 
persons. In addition to those children who came to 
attention of the court only because they acquired 
estates subject to guardianship were other children 
who did not come to its attention until they were in 
need of legal consent to carry out such plans as adop- 
tion, medical treatment, entry into military service, 
or marriage. 

The relatively small number of children for whom 
the courts appoint personal guardians is due to sev- 
eral factors. No State requires that legal guardians 
be appointed for children who lose their natural 
guardians through death or legal action. In fact, ex- 
isting legislation offers alternative methods for trans- 
ferring responsibility for children: voluntary relin- 
quishment by parents of their rights through such 
informal means as passing their children on to others 
who, by virtue of standing in the place of parents, 
become guardians in fact; execution of surrender 
papers or designation of a guardian in a deed or a 
last will and testament, which instruments may not 
require court approval; and termination of parental 
rights by juvenile courts, with the court assuming 
wardship of the children directly or transferring 
responsibility through commitment to an agency, in- 
stitution or individual. 

Effective procedures for the discovery and routine 
reporting of children in need of personal guardian- 
ship are lacking. Two of the States studied placed an 
obligation to report upon certain individuals, includ- 
ing in one State public officials and in the other rela- 
tives of the child. In practically every instance, how- 
ever, the petition was filed by the person who wanted 
the child. 

Provision is also lacking for finding suitable guard- 
ians, and for paying them when children have no 
estates that can be drawn upon for this purpose. 

There were numerous instances in which the guard- 
ianship relation helped to create or enrich an atmos- 
phere of affection, security and recognition for the 
child, and at the same time provided him with 
guidance and supervision essential to his personal 
growth and development and with protection neces- 
sary for his belongings. Nevertheless, personal guard- 
ianship all too often was purely nominal, the 
guardian assuming little actual responsibility. Guard- 
ians of both person and estate frequently confined 
their activities to the child’s estate, leaving to those 
with whom he lived concern for his personal welfare. 
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Guardians appointed to give consent in a particular 
matter generally confined their attention to that, al- 
though the letters of guardianship frequently set no 
such limit and were not revoked after the consent 
was given. 

In the great majority of cases, a relative of the child 
was named guardian of his person. Non-relatives 
appointed as personal guardians included public 
estate administrators, trust officers of banks, attorneys, 
foster parents, and petitioners for adoption of the 
child. Social agencies sometimes were named guard- 
ians, but generally this was only for the purpose of 
planning and arranging adoption. 


Guardianship of the Estate 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of formal guardianship over a 
Tonite’ estate frequently adds nothing to the pro- 
tection he already enjoys. In a great majority of cases 
it is a meaningless, wasteful and expensive procedure 
since the child is paying legal and court charges only 
to have his own parent handle his money. The guard- 
ians were parents of the children concerned in 70 per 
cent of the estate guardians appointed during 1945 by 
the 12 courts studied. 

Most estates of children contain no real property 
or investments requiring active administration. Cash 
in the bank, monthly benefit payments, and similar 
assets applicable to the current expensés of the child 
made up about 80 per cent of those studied. 

Furthermore, the regular procedures governing 
guardianship of estates are not adapted to the effective 
administration of small estates. More than 40 per cent 
of the estates in the study were valued at less than 
$500, even though most of the States permitted parents 
to handle small amounts without appointment as 
estate guardians. Cumulatively, nearly 60 per cent 
were valued at less than $1000, nearly 80 per cent at 
less than $2500, and nearly 90 per cent at less than 
$5000. 


Court Administration of Guardianship 


HE courts acting for the State in guardianship 

matters, commonly called probate courts, are those 
also given jurisdiction in matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of estates of deceased persons. Some of 
the courts also have a diversity of other duties. Two 
of the States studied included important responsbili- 
ties for children in addition to guardianship—adop- 
tions in Connecticut, and adoptions and juvenile 
court matters in Michigan. Three of the States had 
responsibilities for the most part not related to chil- 
dren’s interests; in Connecticut, the waiving of blood 
tests and the five-day marriage requirement; Florida, 
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the issuance of marriage, hunting, fishing, and other 
licenses, property matters of less than $100, and land- 
lord-and-tenant problems; Michigan, secret marriages, 
sterilization of incompetents, delayed birth registra- 
tions, and drain and condemnation proceedings. 

Perhaps understandably, the emphasis of the courts 
in guardianship proceedings is upon property consid- 
erations. Estate matters usually absorb their time and 
attention—a financial necessity in some courts that 
depend upon fees to meet salaries and other expenses. 
In most States, therefore, the probate, courts or pro- 
bate divisions of courts of general jurisdiction, are not 
so organized as to make for prompt, efficient, and 
effective service to children in cases of personal 
guardianship. 

The probate judge is not required to have any spe- 
cial background or training for work with children; 
in some States he need not be a lawyer. When he 
presides over a separate probate court, he often has 
less desirable tenure and salary than the judges of 
other courts hearing cases in the first instance. 

The volume of business in some courts is too small 
to support the court adequately and to afford the 
judge opportunity to acquire experience and skill in 
handling children’s cases; in other courts it is too 
large to permit him to individualize cases and to give 
proper attention to social as well as legal aspects. 

Administrative court services in the courts studied 
were generally inadequate. At many courts the clerk’s 
office was seriously understaffed. All but the larger 
courts had to operate without specialist personnel, 
such as financial investigators, accountants, and 
auditors. None of the courts employed social workers. 

Physical facilities were poor at many of the courts, 
some lacking appropriate courtrooms and being 
severely cramped for office space. Record and filing 
systems generally were inadequate, confidential in- 
formation often being insufficiently protected. 

Court procedures in the appointment and super- 
vision of guardians were, on the whole, perfunctory 
and lax. Generally, the courts accepted the petition of 
the first person to file. Arrangements frequently be- 
ing made through an attorney, many courts saw 
neither the child nor the guardians. Notice was not 
always given to those having a legitimate interest in 
the appointment. Ordinarily a hearing was held only 
if a conflict arose. In the absence of controversy, the 
courts tended to rely for basic information on the 
petition, the advice of the attorney, and the hearing 
if one was held. Few of the courts utilized social 
services in finding out about the child’s situation and 
determining the suitability of the person seeking to 
become his personal guardian. Nor did the courts 
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as a rule make formal inquiry into the competence of 
the person petitioning to become estate guardian. 

It was encouraging, nevertheless, to find in several 
States evidence of increasing recognition of the social 
aspects of guardianship cases and of the value of 
social study in determining the child’s need for guard- 
ianship and his proposed guardian’s fitness. In 1941, 
Califorrnia enacted legislation authorizing the in- 
vestigation of guardianship petitions by county proba- 
tion officers, which are administratively separate from 
the courts, 

Having been appointed, the guardian of person was 
in most instances left to his own devices. Although 
the law provides a framework for supervising him, 
none of the courts visited had devised regular pro- 
cedures for this purpose. Practically none of them 
followed-up to see how he discharged his responsi- 
bility. Nor did they require him to account for his 
stewardship or to submit to a formal discharge pro- 
cedure. 

In contrast, the law imposes definite supervisory 
requirements upon the guardian of estate and makes 
termination of the guardianship a formal proceed- 
ing. In addition, the courts are generally empowered 
to exercise various controls and checks upon his 
handling of the estate. Nevertheless, in actual prac- 
tice the courts were extremely lax in enforcing these 
legal requirements. 


Social Agencies and Guardianship Problems 


LTHOUGH THE study was focused upon the courts, 
A interviews were held with others, particularly 
social agencies, vitally concerned in problems and pro- 
cedures relating to guardianship. 

In general social agencies have made infrequent and 
limited use of guardianship proceedings. Some have 
accepted appointment as legal guardian of the person, 
estate, or both of a child who was already under their 
care. In some States, the law names certain public 
agencies and institutions as the legal guardians of 
children committed to their care by the juvenile court. 
Usually the guardianship lapses automatically when 
the children leave their care. 

Increasingly, however, the need for social agencies 
to give attention to the legal and social aspects of 
guardianship is coming to the forefront. 

Problems involving questions of guardianship are 
frequently met by agencies in the course of adoptions, 
placements, licensing of foster homes, and the hand- 
ling of benefits due children in their care. 

Agency planning for a particular child is sometimes 
impeded by lack of certainty as to who has the legal 
right to act in his behalf. Clarity in this respect affords 


a definite base from which agency, child, and others 
immediately concerned can move forward. Yet, the 
intake practices of agencies do not always provide 
adequately for inquiring into the child’s legal status 
and the legality of the control being exercised over 
his personal and property relations. 

In some instances individuals are known to have 
initiated guardianship proceedings to get around the 
provisions of other laws for the safeguarding of chil- 
dren. Denied adoption of a child or refused a license 
because of their personal unsuitability or the inade- 
quacy of their circumstances or homes, they have 
sought to prevent removal of children from them by 
obtaining a legal hold through appointment as 
guardian. 

Present legislation defining and affecting legal 
status of children confuses both thinking and practice. 
Specific provision requiring that every minor have 
someone legally responsible for him is lacking. Dif- 
ferentiation between guardianship and custody and 
between juvenile court wardship and probate guard- 
ianship is not clear. Juvenile court orders committing 
children to agencies and institutions frequently do 
not specify what parental rights are affected thereby, 
either temporarily or permanently, nor do they par- 
ticularize the obligations imposed upon or the rights 
transferred to the institution or agency. Children 
voluntarily relinquished by parents to social agencies 
for adoption placement present problems as to guard- 
ianship responsibility, if need for someone to act for 
the child—for example in relation to surgical care— 
arises while the adoption is in process, 


Tue Finpincs CHALLENGE LEGAL AND SociAL 
AcENciEs To AcTION 


N THE process of drafting recommendations based 
] on the findings of the study, the Children’s Bureau 
called together a small group of people from the fields 
of law and social work. These included lawyers, 
judges, professors of law and social work, officials of 
public welfare agencies of Federal, State and local 
governments, and representatives of various private 
organizations interested in child welfare. 

This advisory group recognized that the complexi- 
ties and ramifications of guardianship, in both its 
legal and social aspects, needs a great deal more study. 
It recognized that many of the legal provisions relat- 
ing to guardianship need considerable modernization 
and implementation to meet today’s conditions. It 
recognized also need for greater understanding and 
use of the guardianship proceeding, not only as a 
resource for the protection of the person of the child, 
but also as a means of providing social agencies with 
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a legally responsible client with whom to work on a 
professional basis. 

As steps toward action to meet these needs in the 
guardianship field, the group advised: (1) that the 
Children’s Bureau carry on further study in this and 
closely related fields, and also stimulate and promote 
study by other organizations, particularly legal- and 
social-research bodies; (2) that the Bureau further 
improvement in legislation through publications, con- 
sultation and advisory service, and make its services 
available to State agencies duly constituted to revise 
existing legislation on the subject and to improve 
available legal and social machinery for providing 
guardianship to children; and (3) that the Bureau 
undertake continuous publicity and interpretation of 
the whole area of child guardianship in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, State and local welfare 
departments, bar and judicial bodies, social-planning 
bodies and citizen groups. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


$ A RESULT of the findings of its study and discus- 
A sion of these with a representative advisory group, 
the Children’s Bureau has made certain recommenda- 
tions. Directed toward sound legislation and its use 
for improving guardianship of the person and prop- 
erty of children, they are as follows: 


Guardianship of the Person 


1. A special court proceeding should be established 
to consider a child’s need for guardianship of the per- 
son separately from his need for guardianship of the 
estate. 

2. The special court proceeding for the appoint- 
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ment of the guardian of the person should be avail- 
able in behalf of the child whose parents are dead or 
who is otherwise deprived of parental care and pro- 
tection. 

3. The proceeding for the appointment of the 
guardian of the person should be conducted in a 
court of general jurisdiction in children’s cases. 

4. The court conducting the proceeding for the 
appointment of the guardian of the person should 
have social services available to it. 


Guardianship of the Estate 


1. The guardian of the person should be en- 
titled to act for the child when the child’s whole 
estate is valued at $500? or less in lump sum or con- 
sists of monthly money payments of $50 or less. 

2. When a child is entitled to receive assets valued 
at more than $500 in lump sum or more than $50 in 
monthly payments, this fact should be reported to 
the local court of jurisdiction for such action as it 
deems appropriate; in the event that no problem of 
management of the estate is found present, the court 
should permit the guardian of the person of the child 
to act for the child, without the necessity of appoint- 
ing that individual or agency as guardian of the 
estate. 

3. The power of appointing the guardian of the 
estate should be vested in a court of general juris- 
diction in estate matters. 

4. The court appointing the guardian of the estate 
should have social services available to it. 





? These amounts were selected arbitrarily, in line with the tend- 
ency noted in a number of State laws. They should be reconsidered 
by individual states, however, in relation to the purchasing power 
of the dollar at a particular date. 





WE DON'T BELIEVE IN 


Relative Kesponsibility 


by DOROTHY NIERENGARTEN, Executive Assistant 
Lake County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


the State of Indiana, Chapter 82, entitled “An 
Act to Establish Liability for Support of Parents.” 

Let’s face it! 

Should we have the Relative Responsibility law 
eliminated? Should we tell these sons and daughters 
they have no financial responsibility toward the sup- 
port of their parents? How can we face our com- 
munity and interpret this kind of thinking when 
the will of the people of our state has been expressed 


Tie: 1s A Section in the Welfare Act of 1947 in 


in a law on this subject? 

Are we not baiting the taxpaying public to criticize 
our actions and bring their ire down upon us to the 
extent of their calling for an “investigation”? This 
has happened and is happening in some communities. 
We have all read about the investigations and probing 
of relief expenditures. In some instances more strict 
and rigid laws have been passed by legislative bodies, 
due in part to our own passiveness because we have 
said “We don’t believe in relative responsibility.” 
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RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


In a recent article written by our County Director 
of Public Welfare on this subject, he states: 

“Relative responsibility is a mutual responsibility. 
How can we expect mutual responsibility to be pro- 
moted between labor and industry, citizen and citi- 
zen, when we advocate the elimination of it between 
relatives? Laws have educational value. They stand 
as sign posts of reality and stem from man’s recog- 
nition of moral values. It is true that in an ideal 
society made up of ideally emotional, mature in- 
dividuals, there would be no need for a relative re- 
sponsibility law. For that matter, you would need 
few laws, if any, if you had such a state of society. 
But we do not have; therefore, we will need many 
laws to point out to many citizens who have not 
reached the state of perfection what their responsibili- 
ties are. When we reach that state of perfection, the 
writer will be one of the first to recommend that rel- 
ative responsibility laws be eliminated.” 

Granted, social workers find the relative responsi- 
bility program one of the hardest to cope with. They 
feel the hostility, guilt and other feelings that result 
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from many interviews. In some instances it creates 
an open break in family relationships. Siblings be- 
come angry with each other and their parents, stat- 
ing they have all they can do to take care of their 
own needs or their families. “My parents have been 
taxpayers for years and are entitled to assistance.” 
This is not an uncommon statement for a social 
worker to hear. 


We are trying hard to handle the responsible rela- 
tive phase of our program as equitably and painlessly 
as possible by the establishment of a “table of income” 
plan. A Citizen’s Committee was organized to express 
the will of the community on the subject, and they 
were given the opportunity to establish at what level 
of monthly income sons or daughters should be ex- 
pected to contribute financially toward the support of 
their parents. With this kind of help and reassurance, 
the social worker will find this difficult task somewhat 
easier to administer. 

The following tables are presently being used in 
our locality, which is chiefly an industrial area. 


TABLE I 
Montuiy Gross Income Levers tro Measure RESOURCES OF 
Lecat_y REsPonsisLe CHILDREN 


Voluntary Contribution 
Range 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 
Ascertain Amount of 


Family Status Voluntary Contribution 


Negotiation Range 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 
Ascertain Amount of 
Contribution after Per- 
sonal Interview, Self- 
Support Budget, and 
Negotiation, and Budget 


Support Minimum 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 
Ascertain Amount of 
Income Over Support 
Minimum and Proceed 





of Relatives and Budget Accordingly Accordingly Accordingly 

Single Son or Daughter —_0-$199.00 per month $200.00-$224.00 per month $225.00 and up per month 
Married Son or Daughter 0-$274.00 per month $275.00-$299.00 per month $300.00 and up per month 
Married Son or Daughter _0-$289.00 per month $290.00-$349.00 per month $350.00 and up per month 

and One Dependent 

Two Dependents 0-$314.00 per month $315.00-$374.00 per month $375.00 and up per month 

Three Dependents 0-§339.00 per month $340.00-$399.00 per month $400.00 and up per month 

Four Dependents 0-$364.00 per month $365.00-$424.00 per month $425.00 and up per month 





The following comments give a general explana- 
tion of Table I: 
Voluntary Contribution Range. When a legally 


responsible relative falls into this income level the 
caseworker discusses with him the needs of his aged 
parents and requests a contribution. If the relative 
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maintains that he cannot financially contribute, the 
visitor accepts his statement and attempts to get the 
relative to visit the aged parent, offer him a little 
recreation, offer personal service in time of illness, 
and offer other services. 

Negotiation Range. When a legally responsible 
relative falls into this income level the caseworker 
requests that the relative make out an itemized per- 
sonal or family budget. Whatever surplus remains 
after the budget has been made out is the contribu- 
tion expected. from the relative. If the relative refuses 
to “negotiate” on this basis the case is referred to the 
Prosecutor’s Office for action under Chapter 82, 1947 
Acts. 

Support Minimum. When a relative falls into this 
income level the case worker requests that all sums 
over the support minimum be contributed to the aged 
parent. If the relative refuses to contribute the sum 
over the support minimum the case is referred to the 
Prosecutor’s Office for action under Chapter 82, 1947 
Acts. 

There is a separate standard of application of in- 
come in situations where there is more than one 
income in the household of the responsible relative 
and where the relatives are living apart from the 
applicant or recipient. 
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Son with Employed Spouse 

Since there is no legal claim for support of in-laws, 
the spouse’s earnings can only be considered in respect 
to her ability to maintain herself and partially support 
her children. The minimum required amount for 
voluntary support by single children, less $50, in view 
of reduced expense in composite living, is therefore 
used as a base line, viz., $150. If the spouse earns 
over this amount, she is not dependent and therefore 
the son’s minimum negotiation and support range is 
reduced by $50 (the present federal income tax ex- 
emption for dependents). 

If the spouse earns in excess of $150 and there are 
children, the excess will be applied towards partial 
support of her children, thus reducing support min- 
imum of responsible son by $25 for first child and 
$12.50 for each additional child, if spouse’s earnings 
are adequate to cover these reductions. 

If the spouse’s earnings are between $50 and $150, 
she may be considered partially dependent, and the 
son’s minimums for negotiation and support (Table 
1) will be reduced by the difference between the 
spouse’s earnings and $50. 

If the spouse’s earnings are below $50 per month, 
she will be considered a dependent, and the minimum 
for negotiation and support in Table I will apply. 


TABLE II 
MontTHLy Gross INcomE Levets To Measure Resources oF LEGALLY RESPONSIBLE 
Sons witH EmpLoyep Spouses Earninc $150.00 ann Over * 


Voluntary Contribution 


Range 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 


Family Status 


Negotiation Range 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 


Support Minimum 
(Gross, Minus 
Withholding Tax) 





No Children 0-$199.00 
One Child 0-$239.00 
Two Children 0-$274.00 
Three Children 0-$289.00 
Four Children 0-$314.00 


$200.00-$224.00 $225.00 and over 
$240.00-$299.00 $300.00 and over 
$275.00-$324.00 $325.00 and over 
$290.00-$349.00 $350.00 and over 
$315.00-$374.00 $375.00 and over 


*See above if spouse’s earnings exceed $150.00 and there are children. 


The amount of the contribution given by sons or 
daughters for the support of their parents should not 
cause suffering or deprivation to their own families. 
The amount of assistance should not be determined 
on the basis of a promise of support on the part of a 
responsible relative or the fact that a responsible 
relative is financially able to contribute. The support 
should actually be given before it influences the 
amount of the public assistance grant. 


If sons or daughters are financially able to con- 
tribute according to our “table of income” and refuse 
to do so, they are referred to the local prosecutor. 
This is a two-way safeguard. It safeguards the wel- 
fare department by referring the matter to the authori- 
ties who have the legal power to enforce laws. It also 
safeguards the rights of individuals in a democracy 
to have their day in court and an opportunity for a 
fair hearing. 
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The procedure used for evaluating whether children 
are in a position to provide support is the same for 
all persons who come in contact with the department 
of public welfare. We fully appreciate that some- 
times when we need to follow through on the relative 
responsibility phase of our program, some of the 
people involved feel that we have been harsh in our 
actions. We can only state that we are following the 
laws of the state and the policies established by our 
welfare board. If the laws and policies seem unfair, 
we can only suggest that those who feel they are, 
should let their feelings be known to their duly 
elected legislators and their welfare board. These 
individuals are in a position to modify the law. 

When welfare administrators and social workers 
make the dogmatic statement, “We do not believe in 
relative responsibility,” they are doing very little to 
solve the controversial issue regarding this subject; 
rather they tend to promote the danger of bringing 
the wrath of the community upon their assistance 
program. It is far better to state we do not understand 
these inequitable demands made upon responsible 
relatives. 

Remember, the elimination of the responsible rel- 
ative law will mean the abolishment of one of the 
fundamental ingredients we need in a democratic 
society and that is mutual responsibility, and it may 
promote a law to establish flat pension payments 
which is contrary to the needs program which is 
public assistance. 





New APWA Members 


Mrs. G. W. Adams, Andalusia, Alabama 

Mr. Leland Ahern, Des Moines, Iowa 

Miss Elizabeth T. Alling, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerard J. Anderson, Graham, North Carolina 
Miss Belle Angus, Vernal, Utah 

Miss Emogene Austin, Rockford, Alabama 

Miss Gwendolin Austin, Brooklyn, New York 
Mr. H. B. Aycock, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mr. James J. Barry, Manchester, New Hampshire 
Miss Gladys S. Benson, Rockville, Maryland 

Mr. Oscar L. Bentley, Jr., Montgomery, Alabama 
Mrs. Ralph B. Bettman, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Mary K. Biggar, Center, Texas 

Mr. Chester M. Black, Montgomery, Alabama 
Miss Sophia Bloom, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Esther Brewer Blum, New York, New York 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Bolden, New York, New York 
Miss Ann Bonar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Nathan Borgenicht, New York, New York 
Mr. A. David Bouterse, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Lela C. Bradford, Alexander, Virginia 
Miss Louise Bradford, Montgomery, Alabama 
Mrs. Daisy M. Brown, San Angelo, Texas 

Mr. Louis Brownlow, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John L. Bruner, Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Eve R. Buckman, New York, New York 
Mr. Max Bunderson, Castle Dale, Utah 

Mr. Morris Bunnell, Manti, Utah 





Miss Eleanor Bupp, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Miss Frances Burkhalter, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Belle Butler, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William H. Callahan, Provo, Utah 

Miss Helen Callan, Gadsen, Alabama 

Mr. Charles Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Paul J. Canady, Norfolk, Virginia 

Mr. Irving Carlyle, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Miss Jean Boyd Carman, Pipestone, Minnesota 

Mrs. Armenter C. Carter, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Chalfant, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Noble L. Chambers, Logan, Utah 

Miss Marjory Clair, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mr. M. W. Howard Clark, Washington, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Norris E. Class, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Louis H. Clement, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Miss Josephine Clerc, New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Mr. Herbert D. Cluley, Jr., Wilmington, Delaware 
Miss Martha Coar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Lowell Coleman, Duchesne, Utah 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Compton, Linden, Alabama 

Miss Constance L. Conklin, New York, New York 
Mr. Francis J. Connolly, Frederick, Maryland 

Mr. A. L. Coombs, Hawthorne, New York 

Mr. Roy Cooper, Fillmore, Utah 

Miss Sara Cooper, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. Richard W. Copeland, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Thomas Cornwell, Shelby, North Carolina 
Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, Reno, Nevada 

Miss Winfred L. Cox, Fort Myers, Florida 

Mr. Frank M. Craft, Jacksonville, Florida 

Miss Patricia Crittenden, Gadsden, Alabama 

Mr. P. G. Croes, San Francisco, California 

Mr. Howard Croom, Jacksonville, Florida 

Mrs. Walter C. Crowell, Monroe, North Carolina 
Mr. George W. Cuff, Windsor, Vermont 


(Continued on page 116) 








SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 22, 1950. 
Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 


on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Director, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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In the April and August issues last year we pub- 
lished short biographical sketches of the various new 
state administrators who had assumed office during 
1949. We are presenting below similar sketches of 
nine new state directors who have assumed their 
duties in recent months. We are glad to introduce 
these new administrators to their associate state direc- 
tors and to all public welfare people. 


ALABAMA~—J. BROUGHTON LAMBERTH 


As the new Alabama Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, State Senator Lamberth assumed the office 
vacated by Miss Loula Dunn, now Director of APWA. 

Since 1947 Mr. Lamberth has served as vice-chairman 
of the State Board of Welfare and prior to the regular 
session of the 1947 Legislature, he was chairman of 
the Legislative Interim Committee on Health, Public 
Welfare, Veterans Legislation and Housing. In the 
Senate, as chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Public Welfare and Correctional Institutions, he was 
active in fostering public welfare legislation at the 
1947 and 1949 sessions. 

Mr. Lamberth is a native of Alabama and was 
educated at Howard College, the University of Ala- 
bama, and received his law degree from Cumber- 
land University. 

During World War II, the new commissioner 
rose from the rank of private to lieutenant colonel 
in the Marine Corps. He participated in six Pacific 
invasions and won the Bronze Star, Silver Star, and 
a personal commendation from Admiral W. F. “Bull” 
Halsey. 

The past two years he has been assistant adjutant 
general for Alabama. He holds the National Guard 
commission of lieutenant colonel. 


ALASKA—HENRY A. HARMON 


The “oldest” new director is Mr. Harmon who 
was appointed director of the Territorial Department 
of Welfare last summer by the board of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Harmon was born in Eau Galle, Wisconsin, 
and attended the local schools:in that community. 
When he was only fourteen years of age he began 
working in his father’s general contracting firm. He 
is a graduate with a B.S. degree of Stout Institute 


at Menomonie, Wisconsin. Here he specialized in 
the industrial arts and physical education. He has 
in addition taken graduate work in the field of 
education. 

In 1935 Mr. Harmon fulfilled a boyhood dream 
of going to Alaska where his father had taken part 
in the Gold Rush of ’98. At that time he joined 
the faculty of the Juneau High School and served 
as an instructor for eleven years. For the past three 
years he has been principal of the high school. 

Mr. Harmon has long been a leader in Juneau’s 
civic affairs. He is a member of the Rotary Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce. He has also taken an 
active part in boy scout work. 

During the war Mr. Harmon served as captain in 
the Juneau unit of the Territorial Guard. He was 
also a member of the USO Board of Directors. 

The new director is forty-two years of age, is called 
“Hank” by his many friends, and is married and the 
father of two sons. 


CALIFORNIA—CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


The “newest” state administrator is Mr. Schott- 
land, who was appointed by Governor Earl Warren 
to the position of Director of the State Department 
of Social Welfare. He took office on March Ist. 

The Los Angeles attorney turns again to public 
welfare after wide experience in the field, here and 
abroad. As lieutanant colonel on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff, Mr. Schottland headed the Army sec- 
tion dealing with the care and rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons. In 1945 he was made the Assistant 
Director of UNRRA for Germany. For this out- 
standing Army work, he received military decora- 
tions from the governments of France, Holland, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Schottland is a long-time resident of Los 
Angeles and graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia before studying law at the University of 
Southern California. He entered social work in 1927 
in the juvenile delinquent program of the Big Brother 
Association in Los Angeles. In the 1930’s, Mr. Schott- 
land headed the state relief administration in Cali- 
fornia. Thereafter he was executive director of the 
Federation of Jewish Welfare Organizations in Los 
Angeles and served as administrative consultant to 
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the State Department of Social Welfare during this 
time. 

Just prior to the war, Mr. Schottland went to 
Washington to assist the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. Upon release 
from military service he became head of the New 
York Child Care Association and also was National 
Executive Director of the Jewish War Veterans. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—GERARD M. SHEA 


Mr. Shea has left his position as superintendent 
of the Industrial Home School for White Children 
in the District of Columbia to take the director’s 
chair vacated by John W. Tramburg, now director 
in Wisconsin. 

Beginning as a caseworker for the Catholic Char- 
ities in Brooklyn, Mr. Shea was later appointed pro- 
bation officer with the Juvenile Court in the District 
of Columbia. He interrupted his social work career 


to accept in January 1943 a commission with the 


navy. In his naval service he worked in the re- 
habilitative programs for prisoners at the U. S. Naval 
Retraining Command at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Following his release from the navy he was appointed 
in January 1946 to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of the Industrial Home School for White 
Children in the District of Columbia. In May 1948 
he was made superintendent of this school. 

Mr. Shea was born in Boston and attended Boston 
College where he received his M.A. In the Boston 
College School of Social Work he majored in child 
welfare administration, earning his M.S.S.W. After 
further work in sociology and public welfare ad- 
ministration at American University in Washington, 
D. C., he is now working toward the Ph.D. at the 
Catholic University School of Social Service. 

He enjoys sports, hiking, reading, and particularly 
his two young sons. 


INDIANA—MAURICE O. HUNT 


Mr. Hunt has taken over the administrator’s duties 
after directing the Division of Public Assistance for 
the past three years in the Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. Hunt originally joined the state staff in 1940 
as child welfare consultant and subsequently served 
as a district representative. In 1943 he left the State 
Department to become Executive Director of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Evansville, a position 
he held until his work began with UNRRA. 

Mr. Hunt’s first appointment with UNRRA was 
in Italy with the Albanion Mission. In February of 
1945 he became Child Welfare Specialist with the 


UNRRA Greece Mission. He continued work with 
this group, serving in the Child Welfare Section in 
various capacities, and as Chief of the Child Wel- 
fare Section he directed the UNRRA child welfare 
program. This involved supervising specialists in 
general child welfare, recreation, and child feeding 
as well as assisting the Ministry of Welfare with 
consultant services in the reestablishment of its pro- 
gram of institutional care. 

Mr. Hunt is a native Hoosier and took his under- 
graduate work and M.A. at Indiana University. He 
began his work in welfare with Indiana’s Boy’s 
School. The Hunts have two children, a son and a 
daughter. 

In the last election, he was elected to the Board 
of Directors of APWA for a two-year term. 


NEVADA—BARBARA C, COUGHLAN 


Barbara C. Coughlan was appointed Director of 
the Nevada State Welfare Department by the State 
Welfare Board on October 5, 1949. Mrs. Coughlan 
was chosen from a merit list and the appointment 
was approved by the Governor. She is the first per- 
son to hold this position which was created by the 
1949 legislature. 

Her professional career began in 1937 at the in- 
ception of the State Welfare Department when she 
became the first social worker at the State Orphans’ 
Home. Later she served for two years as Director 
of the Division of Child Welfare Services and then 
for five years as Supervisor of Field Service for the 
Division of Public Assistance. 

Mrs. Coughlan is a native Nevadan, born in the 
historic mining town of Goldfield. She graduated 
from the University of Nevada, attended the Domini- 
can College of San Rafael, California, and received 
her M.S.S.W. from the University of California. 

She has been active in various professional organi- 
zations and in 1946 served as president of the Ne- 
vada Social Welfare Conference. She is the mother 
of eight-year-old twin daughters, and the family 
enjoys camping trips, hiking, and gardening. Her 
other interests are reading and travel. 


PENNSYLVANIA—WILLIAM C. BROWN 


Last fall Governor Duff named William C. Brown 
as Secretary of Welfare. As such he serves as the 
administrator of the Department of Welfare. This 
state agency is responsible for the administration of 
a large number of state institutions, including the 
mental hospitals and also for the public child wel- 
fare program in the state. 

Mr. Brown was born September 9, 1904, in Landen- 
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berg and spent most of his youth in the Philadelphia’ 


area, receiving his education in the Philadelphia 
schools. He is president of the William C. Brown 
Leather Company, which maintains headquarters in 
Philadelphia. One of his major interests is Walnut 
Glen Farms, a 400-acre dairy farm. He has remodeled 
and modernized this farm on which he keeps a herd 
of pure Guernsey cows. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the Union League, 
Rotary, the Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders, and the 
Quaker City Farmers Club. He is secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia. 


UTAH—H. C. SHOEMAKER 


Utah has a three-member Administrative Com- 
mission which administers the public welfare pro- 
gram in that state. Mr. Shoemaker was appointed 
by Governor Lee as chairman of the Commission. 
As such he is primarily concerned with the public 
assistance and child welfare programs of the state 
agency. 

Mr. Shoemaker comes from the Northwest, being 
born in Spokane, Washington, in 1895. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that state and grad- 
uated in 1919 from the University of Washington. 
His college days were interrupted by the first World 
War when Mr. Shoemaker served as a lieutenant in 
the army and spent over a year in France. 

After leaving college he entered the retail field and 
was employed by a leading department store of In- 
dianapolis. After five years with them he accepted a 
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position with Sears, Roebuck and Company and 
served as store and area manager in the states of 
Illinois, Utah, and Michigan. Upon his retirement 
he and his wife returned to Utah because of their 
love of the country and people of that state. 


WISCONSIN—JOHN W. TRAMBURG 


Mr. Tramburg vacated the director’s office in the 
nation’s capital city to assume the corresponding 
position in his home state of Wisconsin. 

He was born on a farm in Columbia County, Wis- 
consin, on February 28, 1913. He received his grade 
and high school education at Fall River, Wisconsin, 
and in 1935 he graduated from the White Water 
State Teachers College. Two years of teaching fol- 
lowed this, which included being the high school 
athletic coach. After a year of work in the C.C.C. 
program, Mr. Tramburg received his graduate train- 
ing at the School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago. 

Following his Chicago training, he accepted the 
job of probation officer with the Juvenile Court of 
Washington, D. C. and later went to the Industrial 
Home School for White Children in Washington as 
assistant superintendent. After forty months’ service 
as an officer with the U. S. Navy during World War 
II, he returned to the Industrial Home School as 
superintendent. 

His No. 1 hobby is his children—a boy and a girl. 
His other particular interests are athletics, hunting 
and fishing. 





ADC-A GOOD INVESTMENT 


by BLANCHE SAUNDERS, Case Supervisor 
Mobile Department of Public Welfare, Mobile, Alabama 


IcTURE THE look of amazement on the average 
p citizen’s face if public assistance, and especially 
the aid to dependent children program, is referred 
to as Ais investment. Ten to one you will get a real 
argument. His investments are personal, he'll probably 
say; he certainly doesn’t regard what his tax dollars 
buy as an investment. Yet if he stops to analyze the 
situation, he’ll discover that’s just what ADC is—an 
investment of public money in human beings which 
will pay dividends in later years in terms of healthy, 
productive citizens. 
Rarely do we listen to an address or read material 
directed to young people where the theme is not “You, 
the youth of today, will tomorrow guide our Nation.” 


Certainly the more well-adjusted our young people 
are now, the sounder our society will be in decades 
to come. But let’s get back to ADC. What is its place 
in building future citizens? We all know that the 
basic concept of ADC is the maintenance and strength- 
ening of family life. 


WHoLESoME Famity LIFE 


Ost PEOPLE acknowledge that—through the ages 
M —there’s been no substitute found which was an 
improvement on wholesome family life. It’s some- 
thing to which every child has an inalienable right. 
And its importance is most apparent in the heavy 
toll a community must often pay when some of its 
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youngsters are denied the opportunity for wholesome 
family living. ADC, therefore, is an investment of 
public money to reduce and offset the costs the com- 
munity otherwise might pay because of family break- 
downs. In other words, ADC is a means of keeping 
children’s homes together for them now—so they will 
grow up normally into productive adult citizens. And 
the benefits of the program accrue to the entire com- 
munity—not merely to the recipients of aid. 

One reason we have an ADC program is because 
we've learned there is a direct relation between a 
well-adjusted adult and a normal, secure and happy 
childhood. No community can afford not to invest 
in its own future by providing for its dependent 
children. 

Society should never permit the removal of a child 
from his home only because of financial reasons. 
When the family is strengthened through financial 
security the community will begin to reap dividends 
in the form of adults who are better fitted to accept 
their responsibilities in life. 

ADC is a good investment because it offers a con- 
sistent, continuing aid to children rather than spas- 
modic and irregular help from local groups. ADC 
assistance in the main is inadequate—yet it is possible 
for a dependent family to gain some measure of 
security and stability from the fact that it is something 
that will be there as long as a need remains. The fol- 
lowing case situation is one which illustrates this 
point. 

A Case ILLusTRATION 


AMES STERLING graduated from high school in 1949. 

Shortly after graduating he obtained work with a 
men’s department store and has continued his educa- 
tion by attending night school at a local college center. 
The family first became known to the agency in 
January, 1939, when Mrs. Sterling applied for assist- 
ance for her three chlidren, James, aged seven, Louis, 
aged four and Janet, aged two years. The family had 
managed since the death of. Mr. Sterling in 1937 
through contributions from Mrs. Sterling’s single 
brother and the small amount Mrs. Sterling was able 
to earn through domestic work. The brother had 
died one week prior to Mrs. Sterling’s visit to the 
office. Mrs. Sterling pointed out immediately that she 
was not interested in giving up her home and chil- 
dren but did not see how she could care for them 
without financial assistance. 

The family was granted ADC assistance and Mrs. 
Sterling continued to do domestic work. Through 
careful management she was able to provide the fam- 
ily with minimum necessities, even though her income 
supplemented by ADC was inadequate. When special 


needs arose, the agency was usually able to help Mrs. 
Sterling secure additional help through local clubs. 
At one time arrangements were made for Louis to 
have a badly needed eye operation. As the children 
grew older they were able to obtain work after school 
which alleviated the financial strain to some extent. 
The children have taken an active interest in school 
and community activities. They have attended school 
regularly and have made average grades, except for 
James, who did outstanding work. 

The failures of our present ADC program stem not 
from the theory or principle on which it is based but 
from the inadequacy of the award. The present fed- 
eral matching regulations allow a maximum payment 
of $50 per month to an aged person, while the maxi- 
mum allowable for one child is $27 per month. How 
can a growing child be cared for on this amount? In 
the final analysis it is the “community who pays” in 
terms of both money and non-productive citizens. 


INSUFFICIENT AWARD 


ARY, AGED nineteen, is suffering from a severe 

heart condition and is unable to work. Her 
father died when she was six years of age and ADC 
assistance was given to the family, consisting of the 
mother, Mary and two brothers. When Mary was 
twelve years old she developed rheumatic fever and 
complete bed rest was advised by the physician. Be- 
cause of the very limited award, it was necessary for 
the mother and children to do farm labor to supple- 
ment their income. Consequently, Mary failed to fol- 
low the doctor’s instructions and her present condition 
resulted. Perhaps Mary will be a community respon- 
sibility for the rest of her life. Who can deny that it 
would have been sounder business to have given this 
family adequate assistance so that all precautions 
could have been taken toward their physical well- 
being? It is only through skillful interpretation that 
the community can comé to see and understand ADC 
for what it is—an investment. 

When the community recognizes the failures of the 
ADC program on this basis, we will begin to see more 
concerted efforts toward increasing ADC awards. The 
return on any investment is in direct proportion to 
the amount invested—that is, the more the community 
puts into the program the more they can expect to 
receive. 

Frequently citizens of a community will point out 
to us examples of what they term “waste of money” 
—perhaps a mother and two children who receive an 
award of $45 a month, which is the maximum she 
can receive according to federal matching regulations. 
He bases his criticism on outward appearances; the 
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children are poorly-clothed and apparently not well 


fed. When the facts are faced squarely, he will agree 


that nothing short of magic will enable the mother . 


to clothe and feed three people on that amount of 
money. There is a real challenge in this for social 
workers. They are quick to recognize the intrinsic 
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values of the problem but seldom do they stop to 
think and to talk of ADC in terms of an investment. 
A very real responsibility rests with the social worker 
to interpret ADC to the community as an investment. 
ADC cannot fulfill its mission as long as awards are 
inadequate. 





SHELTERED CARE FOR THE AGED 


by DAVID E. McKINNEY, Area Supervisor 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare, Tyler, Texas 


50,000 population, social agencies and leaders in 

health and welfare became concerned over the 
rise of shabby tenement-type boarding homes repre- 
senting housing at its worst. The operators depended 
solely upon solicitation among the homeless aged 
receiving old age assistance for boarders and regularly, 
over a wide area, solicited funds to support their own 
large families and provide a below subsistence level 
for-the occupants. Contrary to public opinion, some 
of the worst slums in the nation are in rural areas 
of the South and in cities of this size. Tyler, the “Rose 
Garden of America,” has its share, but the citizenship 
is doing something about it. On May 28, 1949, for 
the first time in this section of the state a rest home 
was officially opened, at a cost of $150,000, to give 
sheltered care to 65 of our aged citizens. This has 
resulted in the closing of the last of the obscene board- 
ing houses. 


L= BEFORE the war, in this East Texas city of 


Sunset Home 


unset Home, where people can spend their last 

days in comfort, is located adjacent to the Mu- 
nicipal Airport, a short distance from town on five 
acres of land donated by the City of Tyler, and has 
a frontage of some 200 yards directly off one of the 
main highways leading into the city. The site, atop a 
hill, affords a picturesque view to the north, looking 
over the hills and woods far into the distance. It 
is a spot of scenic beauty. The architectural style of 
western designing, with three separate wings 110 by 
30 feet extending from three corners of the main 


building, ties together all sections into an attractive’ 


whole. 

Upon entering the main building, one views the 
artistically furnished lounge or living room 50 by 
100 feet, the equal in beauty and luxury of a first- 
class hotel lobby, but with an atmosphere of home. 


The furniture is mainly upholstered in deep red 
leather and the windows are attractively draped with 
green and white chintz. Here, in this quiet and 
restful spot, the guests spend many happy hours daily 
in conversation and listening to the radio. Provisions 
have been made through the Ministerial Alliance of 
the City so that each Sunday afternoon a minister 
of some denomination goes to the Home and con- 
ducts a religious service in order that the guests may 
have spiritual fellowship. 

Meals are served family style three times daily to 
the guests who are physically able to come to the 
dining room, while trays of specially prepared food 
are carried to the hospital wing where the physically 
ill are served in their rooms. Nurses live in the home 
and give nursing care twenty-four hours daily, as 
needed. A bell call system is used throughout the 
hospital wing to enable the patients to request serv- 
ice at all hours. 

In the planning and erection of the one-story build- 
ing, every precaution was taken regarding the safety 
and well-being of the guests. Plumbing and refuse 
disposal facilities are of the highest quality and effi- 
ciency. Adequate toilet and bath facilities are con- 
veniently located in each wing. There are separate 
wings for the men and for women, and each bed- 
room has outside ventilation and is equipped with 
new furniture and clean bedding. There are indi- 
vidual beds in every room, and 20 hospital beds are 
available and in use for the bedridden. Some of the 
rooms have twin beds, while other rooms are single. 
Some of the guests prefer to share a room, and when 
two people are placed in one room it is by mutual 
agreement. 

Comp.eTe FreepoM 


HE BUILDING is air-cooled and adequately equipped 
T with deep-freeze refrigeration units and refriger- 
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ated drinking fountains. Every precaution is used 
against the deterioration of food. All outside doors 
and windows are screened, and all sterilizing equip- 
ment and antiseptic methods are used as in leading 
hospitals. The Home is located on a city bus line and 
the guests have complete freedom to come and go as 
they please at all reasonable hours and are not re- 
stricted in any way except on orders of their private 
physician, who usually donates his services. Their 
mail, including their OAA warrant, is handed to 
them personally, promptly, and sealed. 

Applications for admittance into the Home are 
accepted by workers of the local office of the State 
Welfare Department and are submitted to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Home for final approval. The re- 
quest for admittance must come from the recipient, 
void of all pressure. The worker explains the plan 
of operation and assures the client he may leave any 
time he becomes dissatisfied. Eligibility requirements 
are based on need for financial assistance as deter- 
mined by the State Department of Public Welfare. 
The Home mainly serves residents of Smith County 
65 years of age and older. Only by special permission 
of the Board of Directors is it possible to gain ad- 
mittance for an out-of-county guest or one under 65. 
The project has been approved by Federal authorities. 

Each guest receives the maximum OAA grant of 
$50 and pays into the Home $45 for room and board, 
laundry, personal care as needed, and miscellaneous 
medicines. Upon application a plan is effected where- 
by the guest’s relatives agree to pay for medical treat- 
ment if and when needed, if such a plan can be 
worked out. If not, and this is true in more cases 
than not, the Home provides this service. In no 
instance are liens on property taken, no notes signed, 
and no contracts made. The deficit in operating cost 
is paid by the Tyler Community Chest. 


INCEPTION OF HoME 


NE DAY IN June, 1947, the Soroptimist Club of 

Tyler, of which Mrs. G. B. Wessels was presi- 
dent, met to discuss a project the club would want 
to sponsor for the year. For many years representa- 
tives of the State Welfare Department and other so- 
cial agencies had tried to interest various organiza- 
tions and officials of local government to take the 
lead in improving standards in the deplorable homes 
for the aged in the city. The Club, composed of 20 
members, heard a committee report of a recent in- 
spection of existing conditions in each of the boarding 
homes in operation in the city. Realizing that there 
was no solution to the problem except to build a 
home, this farsighted and determined group of 


women decided to undertake the immense task of 
raising funds to erect and equip a home where shel- 
tered care could be given to the aged Smith County 
citizens in need of a comfortable place to live. 

Soon thereafter, at the invitation of the Soroptimist 
Club, half a dozen business and professional leaders 
met with the group to “think about” the undertak- 
ing. H. E. White, Tyler building contractor, was 
among those present. Mr. White agreed to see what 
could be done and to report back at a later date. 

Almost immediately the ball started rolling, and 
$45,000 was quickly subscribed. The building con- 
tractor advised that members of all Tyler labor unions 
had agreed to give their time and labor free of charge 
and that he would finance the cost of building ma- 
terial to contruct the home, and the organization 
could pay for it whenever possible. Among those 
taking the lead with the contractor were the car- 
penters, brick-layers, electricians, and cement finish- 
ers. The skilled building crafts worked on Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays, and at night. Church groups and 
local club women provided food for the workmen 
while the building was under construction. Every 
organization in the county requested an opportunity 
to have a part in the building or furnishing of the 
home. The Tyler ministers proclaimed a day in ob- 
servance of the home in order to help raise funds. 
Much favorable publicity was given through the 
press. Furnishings for the different rooms varied in 
cost from $175 to $200 and $325, the money being 
donated by interested citizens with the donor’s names 
to appear on a placard on a bedroom door. 

There is a debt of $13,000 against the Home, pay- 
able to H. E. White, President of the Board, but 
there are several prospective contributors for dona- 
tions ranging up to $15,000. The Home is operated by 
a staff of trained full-time paid workers and the total 
operating cost is approximately $3,000 monthly, or 
$63 for each guest. 


SUNSET HOME for the homeless aged, where 
fear of want no longer exists for the 48 guests shel- 
tered there, is a dream come true to social work- 
ers and public-spirited citizens of Smith County, 
Texas. To sit amidst the guests, many of whom are 
broken in body and mind, is to sense their genuine 
“wanted feeling” as reflected in their faces. To hear 
their shaky voices expressing appreciation, comfort, 
and cheer each to the other is to conclude that no 
price is too great to pay to give “all this” to our useful 
citizens of yesterday. I can think of no words more 
fitting than to say Sunset Home is truly a “Haven 
of Rest” for the aged, made possible by a group of 
inspired people who cared. 








A STATE AGENCY 


oe F AL Appeals 


by DOROTHY WARREN, Assistant Supervisor 
Division of Public Assistance, Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare 


IVE YEARS AGO a study was made of appeals and 
F fair hearings in Oklahoma. The study grew out 
of the concern of the McClain County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare with what, specifically, had 
caused an increase in number of appeals there, and 


the total appeals procedure in general.’ The County 
1945. 


Director enlisted the help of other counties in the 
same supervisory district in evolving a questionnaire 
which was sent to all county departments in the state. 
Information answering or commenting on the ques- 
tionnaire was analyzed and some conclusions were 
‘ drawn. Now, in 1950, developments have again 
reached a point where it seems well to stop, review 
the past, appraise the present, and plan for the future. 


REVIEWING THE Past 


EGINNING WITH the past, or before the 1945 study, 
B this state agency was having about eighty appeals 
a year. There was no one person assigned to the duty 
of referee for the agency; hearings were conducted by 
members of the district and state office staff. There 
was the Appeals Committee made up of state office 
staff members whose duty it was to read hearing 
transcripts and vote on a decision. A summarized 
report on each case was presented by this committee 
to the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission at its 
monthly meetings and the decision was reviewed. 

Since 1945, the number of appeals has increased 
markedly. In 1944, there were 107; in 1945, 105; in 
1946, 185; in 1947, 381; in 1948, 435; and in 1949, 389.? 
This spectacular change helped to precipitate the 
present appraisal. Reasons for the increase would also 
be significant in terms of how the agency thinks of 
appeals as such and in relation to other aspects of the 
program. Two changes were brought about by the 
increase in number of appeals. One was that by 1947 
the Commission could no longer review all hearings 
held each month. At the time they were considering 


*See “Staff Thinking on Fair Hearings,” Public Welfare, June 

* These figures differ somewhat from those arrived at by the 
Division of Research and Statistics, because of differences in manner 
of counting “double cases” i.e., husband and wife, or payee of both 
Old Age Assistance and Aid to the Dependent Children. 


eight or ten per month this was a possibility, but when 
the number rose to thirty or more, it became necessary 
to change procedures. The Commission now reviews 
only some hearings on which the Appeals Committee 
cannot come to a unanimous vote, those which repre- 
sent some controversial issue, those which are sig- 
nificant as to application of provisions of law or policy, 
or those of which for some other reason the Com- 
mission should have knowledge. The other change 
was that a state referee was appointed in June 1946, 
and by late 1947 it was apparent that one person 
working full time could not keep up with the swelling 
load of hearings. Four (later two) county directors 
were given occasional special assignments as referee 
to help keep abreast of it. They conducted hearings 
in the portion of the state in which they were located, 
but not, of course, in their own counties. The office 
of the official referee kept the records and controls 
and sent out the necessary correspondence on appeals 
and hearings. This office is, in the organizational 
plan of the Department, a part of the Executive 
Division. 

After adjustments were made for this growth in 
appeals and procedures were to some extent stream- 
lined, only one part-time extra referee was needed, 
and at present it is only occasionally that anyone holds 
a hearing but the person whose regular job it is. 
Occasionally, a member of the state office staff does it, 
to improve perspective and retain a sense of realism. 


WHAT THE TRANSCRIPTS TELL 


FTER LOOKING at the 1949 appeals story, it could be 
A seen that there was a levelling off in incidence 
and a need to sharpen the focus on this part of the job. 
Transcripts of testimony had been reflecting some lack 
of clear and complete knowledge of legal and policy 
bases and of how these relate to individual client situa- 
tions, or else unclear and incomplete articulation of 
these in the county representatives’ briefs, for hearings, 
or both. There were questionable little habits of termi- 
nology, inclusion of non-pertinent material and loose 
threads, which were not of large importance in them- 
selves, but kept the county department briefs from 
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demonstrating a skill to match those evident in other 
aspects of the job. There were signs, too, of county 
staffs withholding material from their briefs which 
would be derogatory to the client (for instance, when 
inconsistencies would reflect on his veracity) and 
thereby sometimes failing to present a complete and 
true picture of the situation. 

District Supervisors’ cooperative and supplementary 
comment and activity helped to clarify these points. 
The district supervisors also showed the Appeals 
Committee how the county departments were feeling 
about the Committee’s part of the process and passed 
on some question and criticism by county personnel 
of state office viewpoints on appeals. These centered 
around a belief that the Appeals Committee was 
sometimes over-meticulous and over-technical and was 
inclined to identify with the client. 

In order to bring both viewpoints together and to 
promote greater uniformity in procedures and degree 
of skill, a member of the state staff who serves as 
chairman of the Appeals Committee met with county 
directors and case supervisors in their meetings, con- 
ducted by the district supervisors, during the winter 
of 1949-50. Discussion was free and fruitful and some 
of the “kinks” in thinking between the two groups 
were pulled out. Also, since some counties were more 
successful than others at working with appeals, they 
could learn from each other as well as showing the 
Appeals Committee how it looked to them. 


1945 Srupy ConcLusIons 


ET Us LooK back at 1945 as it was reflected by 
L the conclusions drawn from the study made that 
year and see how they look as of now, in light of 
these discussions. They were stated at that time in 
this way: 

1. The county staffs had, in the main, reached a 
state of conscious acceptance of the hearing process 
as a part of the job. 

2. They were making a beginning of recognizing 
and using constructively their negative feelings about 
them. 

3. Appeals mean there is a failure somewhere; staff 
may not have been painstaking or understanding, 
or the agency’s program may be failing to meet 
needs in some respect. The client, himself, may have 
a part in the failure. 

4. The right to express grievance is taken for 
granted in a democracy and its place in the appeal 
process is related to the inevitability of some meas- 
ure of human error in any human undertaking. This 
right is a means of nullifying as much of failure or 
error as is possible. 


How do these conclusions look in 1950, and why? 

Attention cannot stray far from the fact that more 
than four times as many hearings were held in 1949 
as in 1944. How does this relate with the conclu- 
sions reached five years before? First, the county 
staffs indeed reached a place where they were no 
longer afraid or ashamed of appeals. The very act of 
looking squarely at them, necessitated by the study, 
dispelled the bogey quality to a great extent and 
it is believed that there must have been, unwittingly, 
some feeling projected to the county departments that 
approval attended the fact of having many appeals. 
The state staff has been left with a little question 
of whether it had occasioned a “Look, Ma—Appeals!” 
attitude through the attempt to present them as a 
normal part of the job. 

The 1945 study was made from viewpoint of the 
county department, but there was follow-up on it 
from state level which could have had this effect. 
Were the county departments in 1945 convincing 
themselves that appeals weren’t so bad after all, or 
were they falling in line with a job definition with 
their usual hearty willingness to accomplish a desig- 
nated goal? The increase in number of appeals was 
without doubt effected to some extent by one or 
both of these two factors. Oklahoma is proud of 
the unfailing esprit de corps which characterizes the 
endeavors of its staff as a whole and which operates 
in our centrally-administered state-wide agency with 
a sensitiveness which can be at once gratifying and 
a little appalling. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE 


NOTHER BIG factor in the counties’ attitudes toward 
A appeals is the genuine desire to give every client 
a fair deal and to let him know of his own rights 
in getting one. As attention and interest in the area 
of appeals grew, the security of staff grew there 
too, and the measure in number of appeals is be- 
lieved related to the measure of increase in that 
security. Other reasons for the increase in appeals 
were clear. One was that the post-war slump in 
employment opportunities for the aged or partially 
disabled people threw many families back onto the 
alternative of asking for assistance. Oklahoma’s gen- 
eral relief program being a feeble one, an exaggerated 
number of applications for categorical assistance re- 
sulted and this was especially obvious in the aid 
to dependent children group. The difference in case- 
loads in 1945 and 1950 was significant; in January 
1945, the total load for the three categories was 94,- 
187 and in January 1950, it was 127,728. It is in- 
evitable that the number of appeals would change 
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along with other statistics. Hearings were a last- 
straw measure, as they often are with needy people 
with poor eyesight. 

In 1947, trends of larger caseloads and threat of 
funds having to be spread thinner could be seen, 
and also in 1947 some rather drastic tightening of 
policies took place. It will be noted that the big jump 
in numbers of appeals occurred in that year and in 
1948. Furthermore, prices were still rising then, 
bumping against the maximums on payment even 
though these ceilings had been raised in 1946 and 
again in 1948. Indications of the pension concept 
gaining momentum even to some extent among staff 
can be related to expressions of dissatisfaction through 
appeals. A final reason is that hearings beget hear- 
ings and it has been noticeable that when one or 
two occur in a community, others are likely to fol- 
low fairly soon; analyses of appeals by date show 
this. 


A NecatTive FEELING 


ONCLUSION number two, that the county staffs were 
* beginning to recognize and use the negative as- 
pects of their feelings about hearings, was lessened 
in some respects and altered or diverted in others 
during the five years since this conclusion was drawn. 
There is some indissoluble residue of. negative feel- 
ing about anything which, as an appeal does, chal- 
lenges judgment. The fact that this residue remains 
and was probably dealt with in some instances by 
a bending-over-backward reaction resulted in more 
hearings than there would have been with a more 
complete sophistication. The fact that negatives have 
not all disappeared occasionally comes out anew when 
a transcript shows a client expressing hostility or 
distrust of a worker or the agency or a staff member 
shows emotional coloration of this sort. The “versus” 
quality of a hearing is inevitable, even when client- 
agency relationship is of the best. 

The county directors and case supervisors also 
spoke of another aspect of negatives: They some- 
times say to themselves, “We don’t know what to 
do about this, so we'll just have him have a hear- 
ing.” A critical reaction to this would be that it is 
buckpassing; an understanding one would be to ex- 
plore whether county staffs are sure enough of their 
legal and policy bases and of their own judgments 
to feel confident of their decisions—and if not, to 
think on what to do about it, and then to do it. 
Such a statement may mean incomplete acceptance 
of some legal or policy provision, and if so it is a 
matter to be dealt with in its own right either through 


supervision or by reconsideration of law or policy. 


Negatives have also been seen when (and this, too, 
came from county staffs) staff members encourage 
a hearing in order that their own sound decision, 
not well accepted by the client, be backed up and the 
client be “shown.” Since clients are human creatures, 
there are naturally among them some individuals 
who are difficult, and this kind of a negative is 
usually related to these clients. Finally, an aspect of 
the negative which is indeed constructive has come 
out by now in the questioning and criticism men- 
tioned above which some county departments di- 
rected toward the Appeals Committee and which 
was one of the. reasons the discussions in the dis- 
trict meetings were asked for by that committee. 
Negatives we still have, but different in degree and 
kind than those which were seen in 1945. 

As to the third conclusion, “failure” is still with 
us, too, and pretty much in the same way it was 
then; that is, some of it must be laid to staff, some 
to the agency and the total program, and some to 
the client himself. One thing is certain—there is now 
in the Department of Public Welfare in Oklahoma 
no failure to let the client know of his rights on 
appeal or to encourage him to exercise this right. 
He is told verbally at intake, and again at times of 
eligibility reviews; written notices of agency action 
on his case include it; “stuffers” sent with his checks 
sometimes speak of it; and when he writes a letter of 
complaint to the state office, it is mentioned in the 
reply. If there has been a failure in relation to this 
right of the client, it has been an inverse one in the 
form of over-emphasis. 


Tue “wEAK spoT” 


PRESENT failure which we have brought along 

with us through the years was spoken of in 
every group discussion held. This was that the weak 
spot in the total process from intake to the decision 
on the hearing is the interview during which the 
client says, “I want a hearing.” This is the point at 
which it happens that the client does or does not 
appeal. Emphasis has been given, as said above, on 
the client’s right to appeal—probably over-emphasis. 
Manual material on this interview includes state- 
ments regarding review during the interview with 
the client of the provisions of law and policy which 
apply to him and review of his individual situation 
as it relates to law and policy, with determination 
of any change in either. County staffs say that such 
review is sometimes made only in a cursory way or 
perhaps not at all; if the client says he wants to ap- 
peal he is provided with the proper forms and helped 
to fill them out with little attempt to talk it over 
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much further. Why? The answers seem to go back 
to the feeling it is all right, and even an excellent 
thing, to have many appeals; to a fear that if discus- 
sion is initiated by the county it will seem to be 
coercion toward no appeal; to a desire to “show” 
the client that the county had been right all the time; 
to a desire to show the State Department how its 
policies or the law is operating. 

Our previous failures related to this vital inter- 
view were apparently that not enough appeals came 
out of it in proportion to the caseload, the normal 
number of grievances, the articulate quality of Okla- 
homa citizens, and many other factors. Now there 
is a possibility that we are out of proportion again 
with a swing of the pendulum. The number of ap- 
peals is subject to scrutiny just as are the number of 
applications, or approvals or denials, of closures, of 
restitution requests, of people paying rent, ad in- 
finitum. No conclusion was asked for at this time 
on whether there were now a greater number of 
appeals than is valid. This can be determined only 
after study, county by county, case by case. Know- 
ing Oklahoma’s county staffs, study will no doubt 
be made. 

The last of the four conclusions, regarding the 
right to express grievance, and the operation of this 
right in nullifying error, need not be discussed here 
in light of what has already been written. There is 
no evidence of the agency denying its clients the 
exercise of their right, and the fact that error does 


‘and will occur in human endeavor is healthily .ac- 


cepted. The agency’s own responsibilities as to full 
discussion with a client will be accepted as a greater 
degree of skill and sophistication are attained in this 
part of the job. 


SELF-SEARCHING 


HE Appeats Committee has done some self-search- 
| re on the basis of the questions raised by county 
staffs as to whether they were over-meticulous or 
over-technical and identified with the client unduly. 
The Oklahoma Department, like all public welfare 
agencies, has thought of hearings as designed pri- 
marily for the protection of the client. It has also 
had, however, a concern that the county department 
be respected in its right to be treated fairly. There 
have been hearing decisions made on technicalities, 
such as when a county department cancelled a grant 
on the basis of one eligibility requirement; ineligi- 
bility was not established on that point, but was 
clear on some other basis and the appeal was sus- 
tained. 

The county departments believe that what the client 


is interested in is whether or not he is going to have 
a grant and as large a one as possible. The Appeals 
Committee believes that an answer to this question 
lies in the responsibility of staff working in adminis- 
trative and supervisory jobs to teach thinking and 
techniques on appeals in such a way that “technical 
decisions” need not be made. It accepts also that it 
is possible to split a hair to the point of hampering 
the workings of a program rather than furthering it. 

Regarding identification with the client, cases in 
which this was thought to have happened were often 
found to be ones in which the county department 
did not do itself justice in describing what it had 
done and why, and had hung back out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of a client from forthright giv- 
ing of information derogatory to him but pertinent 
in an objectively-prepared brief. The motive was 
laudable, but the result distorted the actual story. 
The Committee has considered these questions 
thoughtfully and, like the counties, can find the an- 
swer only through study, case by case. The answer 
will determine the direction of future thinking of 
the Committee. 

Again looking back over the 1945 study, we come 
out in 1950 with a statement made then, that “The 
appeals process, perhaps more sharply than any other 
area of the job, outlines a proving-ground for pro- 
fessional skills and attitudes.” 


Turee Main Points 


$ IT LOOKs now, there are three main points for 
A special consideration and they can be named 
chronologically. One is that the teaching and learn- 
ing of staffs be sound and clear in terms of the legal 
bases of public welfare programs—those of our own 
agency, specifically. This will include knowledge of 
the agency policies, which amplify and interpret the 
legal framework. Unless staffs know why they do 
what they do, the microscope of the hearing process 
will show cloudiness and confusion. The record of 
the hearing can be looped back to complete the 
circle and be an effective supervisory tool for raising 
the level of total job performance. As this level is 
raised fewer appeals will occur, but it is inevitable 
and desirable that some do occur. One member of 
the Appeals Committee has pointed out that there 
is, however, no corresponding process and pressure 
to make a correspondingly good case for testing 
eligibility. That is, it is the denials, discontinuance 
of grants, etc., which come to hearing; unsound de- 
cisions on approvals and recertifications which should 
not be made do not have the same kind of specific 
review in terms of valid spending of public moneys. 
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The second point for consideration is the interview 
during which the client says, “I want to appeal.” 
Staff who are secure in their knowledge, and as sure 
as it is possible for human beings to be of their judg- 
ment, will use this interview fully for reviewing again 
with the client what the agency can do, what the 
client’s own circumstances are, and how the two do 
or do not fit together. It can be and is being done 
with complete maintenance of the client’s feeling of 
his right to have a hearing if he wants it. 

After a hearing has been held the third point is 
arrived at: decision on the hearing from the tran- 
script of testimony and related material. If this 
transcript does show evidence of unfocused or 
wrongly-focused thinking on the part of the county 
department, if according to the rule book the county 
was not correct in its action or in stating its action, 
and if at the same time it is clear that the appellant 


HEARINGS HELD 
In Favor of 


Not in Favor of 
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is not eligible for some other reason, shall the de- 
cision be to sustain his appeal? The opinions ex- 
pressed on this during the meetings with the county 
directors and case supervisors were almost unani- 
mous: that the client is interested in whether he is 
going to get a grant or not and that it is confusing 
to him to have his appeal sustained but not, as a 
result, receive his grant (being ineligible on some 
other count than the one shown in thé hearing). It 
is believed that this problem will disappear as the 
first two considerations are dealt with and if not, 
as in any instance of dealing with problems in the 
dilemma variety, common sense must supply the 
answer. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number 
of hearings decided in favor of the appellant. These 
are the figures for numbers of appeals in the last 
five years and the way they were decided: 


NO HEARINGS HELD ON APPEAL 
Change in Favor 


Year Number Appellant Appellant of Appellant Withdrawn Other 
1945 105 20 59 4 17 5 
1946 185 26 101 0 56 2 
1947 381 40 193 24 114 10 
1948 435 47 281 67 35 5 
19498 389 27 293 29 30 3 


This could indicate that in the main, only the 
clearly ineligible go to appeal; it could also mean 
that it is easier for the county department to certify 
or re-certify than to go to appeal. It is hoped that 
it means county staffs are making correct decisions, 
even though it may be sometimes questioned that the 
thinking which led to the decision was orderly, and 
it seems to be related to the question of whether 
the present number of appeals is valid. 

The state staff has, on the whole, seen a marked 
improvement in the quality of work done on hearings 
in Oklahoma, especially during the past year. We 
believe it means that this agency, as is no doubt true 
of the country’s other departments of public welfare, 
is making progress in defining itself to itself and 
gaining ease along with skill. 


* Seven decisions are still pending for 1949. 





NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 105) 


Mrs. Harry S. Culclasure, Huntsville, Alabama 
Mr. Roger Cumming, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Carl H. Dahm, Tallahassee, Florida 

Mr. Frank A. Daniels, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Miss Annie Lee Davis, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John W. Davis, Delta, Colorado 





Mrs. Margaret M. Davis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miss Sarah Davis, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mr. Sam E. Deibler, Shenandoah, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Jack J. Delaney, Scobey, Montana 

Miss Virginia Denton, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Margaret L. DeWitt, New York, New York 
Mr. Lee L. Dopkin, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mrs. Frances H. Douglas, Florence, South Carolina 
Mrs. Merle R. Dove, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Miss Ann Patricia Duffy, New York, New York 
Miss Virginia Duncan, Buena Vista, Virginia 

Miss Clara Durham, Montgomery, Alabama 

Mrs. Mary D. Durham, Birmingham, Alabama 
Miss Genevieve W. Dzik, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Mrs. Grace M. Ebert, Elba, Alabama 

Miss Helen Ellis, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Miss Charlotte R. Emery, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Herbert Emmerich, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Nell English, Montgomery, Alabama 

Mr. E. Hervey Evans, Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Miss Beatrice M. Faivre, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Hallie Farmer, Montevallo, Alabama 

Miss Esther L. Farquhar, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. A. C. Feagin, Grove Hill, Alabama 

Mrs. Francis V. Fennie, Yuma, Colorado 

Miss Elizabeth Fike, Miami, Florida 

Mr. Roland W. Fink, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mr. O. H. Finney, Jr., Montgomery, Alabama 
Mrs. Beulah K. Fisher, Norristown, Tennessee 
Miss Genevieve Fitzgerald, Brooklyn, New York 
Mrs. L. E. Fitzgerald, Yuma, Colorado 

Mrs. Lessie T. Fleming, Kent, Ohio 

Mr. James A. Foley, Devils Lake, North Dakota 
Miss Ethel M. Fonda, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mrs. Walter D. Francis, Morgan, Utah 

Mr. Jay Franklin, Brooklyn, New York 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
CoMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For Years 1948 anp 1949 ann Bupcetr For 1950 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 

INCOME 
Balance Carried Forward 
Spelman Fund - 
Field Foundation - 
Division Fund __ 
Membership Dues _ 
Publication Sales _ 
Conferences 
Surveys and Honorariums 
Contributions 


TotaL INcoME 

EXPENSES 
Salaries . 
Office Expense 
Building Service 
Travel _. 
Library _ 
Publications 
Membership Maintenance 
Accounting Service - 
Conferences 
Committee Work 
Washington Office Expense 


Tora Expenses 
Fund Balance, December 31 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 
SpeciaL Projects 
*Aid to Dependent Children Study (Field Foundation) 
Medical Care Committee Work (Independent Aid, Inc.) 


Revenue Survey 


Carnegie Foundation $5,000.00 
Rockefeller Foundation 5,000.00 
Columbia Foundation 2,500.00 
Field Foundation 2 900. 00 


Tora, . 


Toray Spectat Projects _ 





1948 
$ 2,043.46 
27,400.00 
5,000.00 


34,460.62 
9,420.21 


7,178.71 


$85,503.00 





$43,779.41 
5,964.66 
4,455.54 
3,260.90 
817.78 
17,413.46 
1,647.19 
785.00 
5,936.98 
1,005.88 


$85,066.80 
$ 436 20 


1949 
$ 436.20 
13,400.00 


500.00 
43,447.84 
14,264.12 

4,142.39 
7,079.68 


$83,270.23 
$42,946.62 
4,295.93 
3,667.55 
2,509.86 
1,264.57 
16,364.81 
1,542.17 
785.00 
4,518.73 
655.26 
2,722.51 


$81,273.01 
§ 1,997.2 2 








SUMMARY OF Funp BaLaNces as OF DecemsBer 31, 1949 


General Operations te 
Aid to Dependent Children ‘Study. inate 
Contributions and Dues Applicable to 1950 


Tora. 


Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit — - ssieianubions 
Imprest Funds and ‘Travel ‘Advances . 


, 
Unpaid Obligations 





Toray - 


*Total Grant of $15,000 for 1950-1951. 


$1,997.22 
1,875.00 
962.00 


$4,912.84 
700.09 


$5,612.93 
778.71 








Bud ge t 
For 1950 
$ 1,997.22 


55,000.00 
17,000.00 
4,900.00 
7,250.00 
4,102.78 





$90,250.00 


$46,065.00 
5,900.00 
3,400.00 
6,000.00 
800.00 
17,000.00 
1,800.00 
785.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
3,000.00 


$90,250.00 








$ 7,500.00 
1,000.00 


$ 4,834.22 





$ 4,834.22 
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SPECIAL STUDY- 


o oa 
_Apwa 4 _ 


LOULA DUNN, Director 


which was made possible by grants from several Foundations and authorized by the Board of Directors. 
The purpose of the Study is to analyze and improve the financial resources of APWA. In response to a 
request by the Association, Carnegie, Rockefeller, Field and Columbia Foundations made available $15,000 
for this project. Data were furnished the Foundations on the early history of the Association; the support of 
its general operating program by the Spelman Fund until it was terminated in 1949; the extent of member- 
ship support—agency and individual—and the significant and unique services of the Association. 

The funds were granted by the several Foundations to analyze present and potential sources of support, 
to prepare a plan for extending the base support, and to implement the plan. The Raymond Rich Associates 
have been employed by APWA to conduct the Study. During its process the Rich Associates are contacting 
Federal, state and local officials, committee members, staff workers and interested individuals in order to gather 
the best judgment and experience of groups and individuals who are concerned about Public Welfare. In ad- 
dition, the Director of the Association is working with the Study Group and is participating in a number of 
individual conferences and group discussions of this whole subject. 

When the report is completed by the Rich Associates, it will be submitted to the Board of Directors for 
review and action. Obviously a second part of the study is the implementation of the recommendations. As 
the Study progresses, it becomes increasingly evident that implementation proceeds, in part, as discussions are 
held throughout the country. 

Special emphasis, however, will be given to this second phase of the project after the recommendations are 
received and acted upon by the Board. Ways and means will be sought for extension and improvement of 
our “financial base.” Furthermore, plans for activating the recommendations will be reported to the mem- 
bership, and hopefully will be supported and made effective by each constituent of APWA. 


Ts Is A report to the membership of the Association on a special study which is now in process, and 





*See 1950 Budget, Foundation Grants—Revenue Survey. 









Elizabethan England to the present vast and complex 
programs in this country. The latter half of the book 

SETI Book Notes = ta is devoted to the development of public welfare ma- 
uuWul tt LLY pot} +8) ) ok chinery—Federal, state, and local, and to a discussion 
of several aspects of administration. The book’s 

An Introduction to Public Welfare. By Arthur P. twenty-one chapters are grouped into four parts: 
Miles. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. I Introduction and Historical Background (English 
Pp. 450. $4.00. and U. S. Poor Law history); II The Formative 
In the words of the author, this book is “designed | Years in Public Welfare (beginnings of state agencies, 
primarily as a text for undergraduate and elementary _—rise of Federal aid, the charity organization move- 
graduate courses in public welfare administration.” | ment, development of social insurance in Europe and 
He believes also that “it will be of value for in-service the U. S.; and the inception of categorical assistance) ; 
training programs in public welfare agencies and as _—‘III Modern Public Welfare Agencies (Federal, state, 
a general reference for those engaged in the adminis- and local); and IV Administrative Techniques (ad- 
tration of Public Welfare.” This reviewer believes ministrative management, personnel, Federal-state- 


rks nwt ben aves = a ney aan 


that the book will serve well these purposes—espe- local relationships, individualized services, finance, 
cially as collateral reading for in-service training pro- and research and reporting). 
grams and as text in undergraduate survey courses. Although the author accepts a broad definition of 


The book is essentially an historical account of the “public welfare”—“tax-supported social work” (p. 4), 
development of public assistance and social insurance _ the reader is a little puzzled to discover that the dis- 
from the early assumption of public responsibility in cussion (except in respect to administration) is almost 


119 





120 PUBLIC WELFARE 


solely concerned with public assistance. The great 
institutional services, so important in state public wel- 
fare programs, are mentioned only in relation to the 
creation of the state departments, beginning with the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities in 1863. Brief 
reference is made to the origins of juvenile courts and 
probation (in the chapter on “Categorical Out-door 
Relief”), but the important child welfare services 
(except ADC), psychiatric clinics, parole, school social 
work, and social work in public institutions are 
omitted from the volume. In view of these omissions, 
one wonders why two chapters were included on 
social insurance, one dealing with Europe and the 
other with the United States. 

The author has succeeded in packing an amazing 
amount of factual detail into each chapter. While 
facts are very useful things to have in books, one won- 
ders whether fewer well-chosen facts organized around 
current issues in respect to public social policy would 
not have better served the needs of undergraduates 
and beginning public welfare workers. 

Perhaps the most useful parts of the book are those 
dealing with organization and administration. It is 
in these areas that public welfare literature is most 
deficient and least accessible. State and local public 
assistance agencies, especially, will find this book valu- 
able in their staff-development programs. 

Auton A. Linrorp, Associate Professor 
School of Social Service Administration 
Unwwersity of Chicago 





ANNUAL Rounpb TasBLeE CONFERENCE 


LTHOUGH THE 1950 Annual Meeting is still seven 

months away, plans are already being made for 
the meeting. The Advisory Committee for the Annual 
Conference held its first meeting in Chicago on April 
3rd. Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, is chairman of this 
committee and presided at its meeting. The com- 
mittee discussed what types of sessions should be held, 
outlined a tentative “time schedule,” and listed a num- 
ber of topics to be discussed by various panels or 
round tables. 

The committee is anxious to have the suggestions 
of all members and friends of APWA. Please send 
your ideas and suggestions to the Chicago office and 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Schmidt, chairman of 
the committee. 


This year’s Annual Round Table Conference will 
meet at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here in Chicago 
on November 30th, December 1 and 2. This will be 
the 20th Anniversary of the founding of APWA and 


plans are being made for an appropriate observation 
of this event. 


SPEECHES REPRINTED 


E HAVE HAD A number of requests since the 1949 

Annual Round Table Conference for copies of 
the three major speeches given at the Annual Meeting. 
In response to these requests we have reprinted in one 
leaflet the three major papers. 

These three papers are “Human Welfare and 
World Peace” by Alva Myrdal, “Trends in Our Na- 
tional Economy and Their Effect on Public Welfare 
Planning” by Dr. Eveline M. Burns, and “Employ- 
ment Trends and Their Implications for Public Wel- 
fare” by Dr. Ewan Clague. These papers were first 
printed in the February 1950 issue of Pustic WELFareE. 
Copies of the reprint have been sent to all agency 
members of APWA. Individual copies are available 
for 15 cents each from the Chicago office. 


Cuicaco Reports 


HE Cuicaco Department of Welfare has published 
= interesting and provocative annual report for 
1949. The report discusses “What is a department of 
welfare? What is it for? What does it do—and why?” 

The report describes in a readable manner the var- 
ious activities of the agency. Copies of the annual 
report are being sent to all members of the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators. We 
are certain that they will join us in extending con- 
gratulations to Commissioner Al Rose and his staff 
for this outstanding report. 


CoMMITTEE SECRETARIES 


HE Aprit issue of Pustic WexFare carried the lists 
Tor membership of the various committees of the 
Association. Due to an oversight the names of the 
staff secretaries for the five major Association Com- 
mittees were omitted. We should have listed the fol- 
lowing persons as staff secretary to the various com- 
mittees : 

Advisory Committee on the ADC Study: Loula 
Dunn 

Committee on Medical Care: Elizabeth Wickenden 

Committee on Services to Children: Ella Reed 

Committee on Social Work Education and Person- 
nel: Ella Reed 

Committee on Welfare Policy: Elizabeth Wicken- 
den 
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PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


The 11th edition of the DIRECTORY is now available. Orders placed 
before publication date are now being filled. If you have not ordered 
your copy yet, we suggest you do so promptly. 


Over one-third of the state administrators have changed in the past 
year. There are literally hundreds of new local directors. The 1950 
DIRECTORY has up-to-date information. Order your copy today. 


Single copy—$5.00. Discounts for orders of 10 or more copies. Send 
your order to 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 





ATTEND YOUR 
REGIONAL AND ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The month of May brings the first two of the six regional meetings. 
Plan to attend the meeting in your region. You will find them stimulat- 
ing, provocative, and helpful. You will profit by exchanging experience 
and ideas. The schedule is given below. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Mountain—Rapid City, South Dakota...» =» May 35 
Nortueast—New York City...» May 18-20 
CrentraL—Columbus, Ohio.» ne 11-13 
SouTHwrEst—Santa Fe, New Mexico_.._-_-->»>=>>SSSSS ssiihihanasal October 2-3 
West Coast—Portland, Oregon.._»_»_>> October 12-14 
SoutHeast—Fort Monroe, Virginia —._____._ October 18-20 
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